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Depending on you for his 
survival is this baby black- 
crowned night heron. 
Chimon Island, where the 
photo was taken, is 
Connecticut's most 
important heron rookery 
and, according to the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, 
one of the three largest 
wading bird colonies on the 
northeast coast. The 
Connecticut Chapter 
recently secured an option 
to purchase the island. 
Photo by Robert 

G. Bachand. 
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After lengthy and complicated negotiations, The Nature Conservancy was able to obtain an option to purchase Chimon Island for $1, 130,000—well below 


the asking price of $2,500,000. Background photo by Cloe Poisson, Norwalk News. Inset of Chimon Island reprinted from the October 2, 1983 issue of 


Northeast Magazine, The Hartford Courant, with permission from Previews, Inc. 


Chimon Island 


FINAL CHANCE FOR THE WADING BIRDS OF LONG ISLAND SOUND 


“To them there is no time.” 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson 


The long-legged birds of Chimon Island Skitter when 
you near them. They jump, threatening to fly, but after 
sensing that you mean no harm, they generally settle 
again on the tangle of branches. One bird preens an- 
other. A male feeds a female. The young birds scream for 
food. You plod through a jungle of cat briar and poison 
ivy to get to this rookery, walking gingerly to avoid the 
guano below and the hail of discharge from the nests 
above. Occasionally, a heron or egret will spook and fly, 
beak out, neck contracted to a French-curve loveliness, 
legs gracefully trailing. They float lyrically on the air, high 
above the Sound. The herons of Chimon can hardly know 
that they fly against time. . . 


* * * 


We are pleased to report that after a decade of negoti- 
ation the Chapter has obtained an option to purchase 
Chimon Island, largest in the Norwalk Achipelago of Long 
Island Sound. The 70-acre site, a mile from shore, is Con- 
necticut’s most important heron rookery and, according 


to the Fish and Wildlife Service, one of the three largest 
wading bird colonies on the northeast coast. Nesting 
species include great egret, snowy egret, cattle egret, 
black-crowned night heron, yellow-crowned night heron, 
little blue heron, green heron, and glossy ibis. 
Ornithologist Noble Proctor, author of 25 Birding Areas 
in Connecticut, notes that Chimon is the breeding ground 
for several species that nest nowhere else in Connecti- 
cut. A Conservancy staff scientist writes, “Not since the 
Amazon have | seen so great a diversity of birds in one 
spot.” To learn more, the Connecticut Audubon Society 
(CAS) has been conducting ornithological research there 
for the last three years, with partial support from TNC. 
CAS research director Milan Bull has discovered that the 
2,000 nesting herons of Chimon feed as far south as 
Long Island, and north and east to the Housatonic River 
and beyond. In words of Roland Clement, past CAS 
president, the Chimon Island birds “animate the Con- 
necticut coast line.” 
Although the island has been for sale for many years, 
the asking price was always far beyond TNC’s means, 
continued on page 7 


Chimon Island, continued from page 2 

and no other serious offers were made by third parties 
until recently. Chimon now lists at $2,500,000, reflecting 
the scarcity of undeveloped island real estate within one 
hour of New York City. The owner has received at least 
one bona fide offer from a developer, whose plans call 
for a 22-unit subdivision of luxury homes, each with beach 
front. If the plans were executed, the most important 
wading bird rookery in Long Island Sound would be 
decimated. Scientists do not know if the herons would 
recolonize, since, it is believed, no suitable habitats 
remain. 

Enter, again, The Nature Conservancy. We counter- 
offered, proposing something called a bargain pur- 
chase, by which the owner sells us part of the property 
and donates the remaining land, earning a charitable de- 
duction at tax time. After protracted and complicated ne- 
gotiations, and thanks to the generosity of owner William 
Garofalo, we emerged with an option to purchase at 
$1,130,000—well below the asking price, well under the 
City of Norwalk’s latest assessment, and just about even 
with our prior offers adjusted for inflation. 

We then sought a contribution from the city, whose 
Common Council voted, on September 27, 1983, to pledge 
$100,000 in return for the opportunity to help the Conser- 
vancy plan for the future of the island. We welcome that 
help, and thank the mayor and other elected officials for 
their support so far. 

The Conservancy's option expires on September 15, 
1984. If we fail to exercise our right to buy the island, the 
city’s $100,000 pledge will be nullified and the owner will 
be free to sell to whomever he wants. Several bird spe- 
cies may be led another step toward extinction. And 
Connecticut—indeed the entire region—will have lost ir- 
retrievably an uncommonly important component of its 
natural heritage. 

To do the job we must raise the remaining $1,030,000— 
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Seventy-acre Chimon Island, largest in the Norwalk Archipelago, is 
home to 2,000 nesting water birds, including snowy egret, black-crowned 
night heron, little blue heron, cattle egret, and glossy ibis. Map re- 
printed from the December 1968 issue of COUNTY, The Magazine of 
Fairfield County. 


Snowy egret at Chimon Island, Norwalk, Connecticut. 


the largest fundraiser ever undertaken by the Conser- 
vancy in Connecticut. As in the past, we ask contribu- 
tions in five, six and seven figures from those able to do- 
nate such amounts. Of others, we ask that you continue 
to support our other vital need, our operating budget, as 
requested in the Chapter’s Annual Fall Appeal or the 
Acorn solicitation recently sent to you. We must continue 
to run in the black or our acquisition plans will die with a 
whimper. 

Chimon Island is the most expensive single acquisition 
in our new Connecticut Critical Areas Program, itself the 
most comprehensive land protection effort ever orga- 
nized in Connecticut. At stake are the state’s top 25 natu- 
ral areas. The cost is $3.1 million. Phase one, at $1.6 mil- 
lion, consists of Chimon and Benton Hill Fen and other 
important projects described in this and other issues. We 
can do the extraordinary job if we get the extraordinary 
help you have consistently provided. 


* * * 


The herons and ibises and egrets of Chimon are igno- 
rant of the plight facing them. They wing overhead, ele- 
gant in flight, coming and going as has been their habit 
for longer than we are capable of remembering. Their an- 
imal spirit inhabits a genetic corner in each of us. We 
know intuitively that their blue and beautiful flying at dusk 
is mute statement of our own joy of living, of that intangi- 
ble thing called quality of life. We know, too, that only we 
can sustain their natural claim for a permanent place on 
the earth. 

We know that today the clock is ticking. . . 
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W. Kent Olson 
Executive Director 


FIRST ANNUAL CONVOCATION 
OF LAND TRUSTS 


Over 100 people representing more than half of Con- 
necticut’s 82 land conservation trusts attended the Land 
Trust Convocation, September 10, sponsored by the Land 
Trust Service Bureau (LTSB). 

Participants learned about Connecticut’s newest re- 
source tool, the Natural Diversity Data Base and its use- 
fulness in trust protection efforts. They also learned new 
skills in resource identification, land acquisition and man- 
agement, and trust operations. 

At lunch, LTSB Director Suzi Wilkins remarked on trusts’ 
strengths and weaknesses and their need to refine ac- 
quisition and management practices. She also urged the 
trusts to move ahead: 

“You do not realize your collective strength, your col- 
lective capabilities. With improved cooperation and in- 
creased interaction, the potentials for land conservation 
in this state are mind-boggling. . . 

“Connecticut and Massachusetts are the recognized 
founders of the conservation tool known as the land 
trusts .. . Will we sit back and rest on our laurels? Or will 
we continue to hone this tool, improving and refining it to 
meet new needs and new challenges in land conserva- 
tion? 

“| believe we can move forward, by working together. | 
believe we can remain on the cutting edge. But it is your 
conservation tool. The choice is up to you.” 


AUTUMN WALK UP HIGBY MT. 


Come work off your Thanksgiving turkey and take in a 
view from the ledges atop Higby Mt. on a strenuous Sun- 
day afternoon walk November 27. Not a hike for those 
who fear heights! We'll meet at 2:00 p.m. at the parking 
area on the north shoulder of westbound Route 66 just 
east of the Middlefield-Meriden town line (at the brow of 
the hill where Route 66 becomes a divided highway). 

Please drop us a line or call (844-0716) so that we'll 
know how many to expect. 


PRESERVE GUIDE ORDER BLANK 


L] Please send me copies of Country Walks in 
Connecticut: A Guide to The Nature Conservancy 
Preserves. 


L] Enclosed is my check for $ 
Non-Members—$8.47 per book 
Members—$7.40 per book 

Prices include 7%% Conn. sales tax and $1.00 


postage/handling. 
Name 
Address 


Please send order form and check to The Nature 
Conservancy, CT Chapter, P.O. Box MMM, Wesleyan 
Station, Middletown, CT 06457. 


BEFORE TIME RUNS OUT... 


In October you received a request from the Con- 
necticut Chapter to help close out this year’s books. 
Major strides have been made in land acquisition in 
1983, but we can continue only if we also meet our 
operating goals. Between now and year’s end we 
must raise $30,000 to cover operational expenses. 

Your membership dues provide about 30% of 
what it costs annually to keep the doors open. Un- 
like your dues, every dollar raised in response to 
this request goes entirely to the Connecticut 
Chapter. 

If you haven't already done so, won't you write a 
check today for $250, $100, $50, $25—whatever 
you can? Thank you. 


Photo by H. Diliden. 


David P. Warren, Connecticut Critical Areas Program Director, presents 
photograph of ferruginous hawks to William B. Ellis, Chief Executive Of- 
ficer of Northeast Utilities, a Corporate Associate of the Conservancy 
and benefactor of our work in both Massachusetts and Connecticut. 


WEIR PRESERVE ENLARGED 


A recent donation of prime wetlands has expanded to 
90 acres the land held by the Conservancy in the Weir- 
Leary-Anna White Preserve, Wilton. ‘We are indebted to 
Mr. Charles M. Lokey for this four-acre gift,” said Ken 
Olson, Executive Director. “The credit goes to the Weir 
Preserve Committee, one of the most active in the Con- 
necticut Chapter, and especially to Geoffrey Baker, for- 
mer Chapter Chairman.” Weir is one of 52 sanctuaries 
described in Country Walks in Connecticut: A Guide to 
The Nature Conservancy Preserves, by Susan D. Cooley. 


NEW SECRETARY JOINS STAFF 


Joining the Connecticut Chapter staff as secretary is 
Patricia Husted. She comes to us from five years experi- 
ence as secretary for the First Congregational Church of 
Westbrook where she worked closely with the pastor, 
board of trustees, and 500-member congregation. 

A wife, mother of three children, and an amateur poet, 
Pat also serves on the Westbrook Board of Education. 


SPECIAL REPORT: 
THE CONNECTICUT CRITICAL AREAS PROGRAM 


“The one process ongoing in the 1980s that will take millions of 
years to correct is the loss of genetic and species diversity by the de- 
struction of natural habitats. This is the folly our descendants are 


least likely to forgive us.” 


—Professor Edward O. Wilson 
Harvard University 


The Nature Conservancy is identifying, through sys- 
tematic ecological inventory, the most important natural 
areas in Connecticut. Threatened by development or 
other indiscriminate use, most of these areas need im- 
mediate protection. To do the job, the Conservancy has 
launched the Connecticut Critical Areas Program. 

What is the Connecticut Critical Areas Program? The 
most comprehensive land saving effort ever undertaken 
by any Connecticut organization, public or private. The 
goal is to protect 25 biologically vital sites. 

What are critical areas? Critical areas are sites known 
to harbor rare and endangered species. They support 
unusual natural communities or are, in and of them- 
selves, special ecosystems not yet represented in the 
portfolio of preserved lands in Connecticut. 

What species and ecosystems need protection? Bald 
eagle, nesting heron and egret, spreading globe flower, 
calcareous wetlands, barrier islands, yellow-fringed or- 
chid, Hartford fern, piping plover, least tern, spade-foot 
toad, osprey, brackish marshes, mountain summits, gla- 
cial sand plains—and many others. 

How does the Critical Areas Program work? The Na- 
ture Conservancy, principal land saving organization in 
Connecticut, finds out what living things are vanishing 
fastest, then bargains for gifts of land, purchases prop- 
erty outright, obtains conservation easements, or uses 
other tools of the free market system. Once the land is 
acquired, the Conservancy manages it in perpetuity or 
transfers it to other qualified organizations. 

What will it cost to protect 25 critical areas? $3.1 million 
over three years, as follows: 


LAND ACQUISITION COSTS $1,860,000 
To protect land currently available or 
soon to go on the market. 

PERMANENT REVOLVING FUND $ 700,000 


To acquire sites not yet on the market 
but likely to be threatened with devel- 
opment in the future. 


SCIENCE BUDGET 
To conduct ecological inventories, 
continue field investigations, and to 
research and map occurrences of rare 
and endangered species and unu- 
sual habitats. 

PERMANENT STEWARDSHIP FUND 
To manage properties in perpetuity. 


$ 160,000 


$ 380,000 


TOTAL THREE-YEAR BUDGET $3, 100,000* 


CONNECTICUT CRITICAL AREAS PROGRAM 
THREE-YEAR EXPENSE BUDGET 
$3, 100,000" 


LAND 
PRESERVATION 
FUND 

$700,000 
(23%) 


SCIENCE 
$160,000 
(5%) 


STEWARDSHIP 
$380,000 
(12%) 


LAND 

ACQUISITION 
$1,860,000 

(60%) 


(“Less than 10% of total is 
allocated to administrative costs.) 


Consider... 

... Coastal islands in Long Island Sound. Isolated 
from human activity, void of most terrestrial predators, 
these rocky outcrops provide important nesting areas for 
thousands of sea birds. The state-threatened piping plover 
was hunted nearly to extinction in the late 1800's. Its re- 
turn is now restricted by extensive development of coastal 
beaches. The roseate tern is considered threatened: its 
population declining throughout the state. 

...Orthe marble valleys of northwestern Connecticut. 
Part of the greater northeastern limestone belt, these 
areas are extremely fertile and support agriculture. But 
they are-also important for their indigenous plant and an- 
imal life, including New England's largest population of 
spreading globe flower and the bog turtle, nearly extir- 
pated in Connecticut, not known to exist elsewhere in 
New England, and rare throughout its limited range. 

... And the glacial sand plains of southern New Eng- 
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WHAT DO WE STAND TO LOSE? 


land. Level expanses of fine gravel and sand deposited 
in the Pleistocene during the filling and draining of Ice 
Age lakes. These inland “barrens,” very sensitive to hu- 
man impact, are mostly paved under. The remnants sup- 
port large stands of pitch pine and black oak. 

These are a few examples of Connecticut's unique nat- 
ural heritage. All are susceptible to extinction by devel- 
opment. Once gone, these natural areas Can never be 
replaced, nor the species that depend on them. When 
flora and fauna are extinguished, important links to pres- 
ent and future generations also disappear. We lose, for 
example, their potential for genetic research, their edu- 
cational, recreational and aesthetic values, their long- 
term economic utility, their functions as integral compo- 
nents of larger ecosystems. Man, often in ignorance, is 
destroying critical habitats which have taken thousands 
and millions of years to evolve. 


THE DECLINE OF THE ROSEATE TERN AND HARTFORD FERN 


Once known to exist along the entire Connecticut 
coast, the status of the roseate tern is now considered 
threatened. Scientists agree that the overall popula- 
tion is declining and estimate that there are currently 
less than 200 breeding pairs in the state. 

The vine-like Hartford fern, once known to occur 


Historic range in CT, Hartford Fern 
Existing population, Hartford Fern 


Possible range in CT, Roseate Tern 
Existing population, Roseate Tern 


of 


Based on information obtained by Conservancy researchers Jeanne Anderson, Charles J. 
Katuska, and Barbara J. Marks of the Yale School of Forestry and Environmental Studies 
and published in /n Absentia: The Historical Ranges of Select Rare and Endangered Spe- 
cies of Connecticut, 1983. 


throughout much of central and western Connecticut, 
was brought close to extirpation in the late 19th cen- 
tury by intentional collecting. Its return since has been 
restricted by continued collection and elimination of 
habitat through development. Fewer than 50 plants 
are now known to occur in Connecticut. 


LAND SAVING COSTS MONEY 


$1,130,000 for Chimon Island. $150,000 for Benton Hill 
Fen. Nearly $2 million more to protect the 23 other priority 
sites of the Connecticut Critical Areas Program. Where is 
all this money going to come from? 

From individuals mostly. That's the analysis of our staff, 
who have studied the fundraising experience of other 
TNC states and the national statistics on charitable giv- 
ing. 

We will receive substantial help from corporations and 
foundations, but almost half of the $3.1 million will have to 
come from our personal donations. Further analysis shows 
that a number of large “leadership gifts” will be needed. 
There will have to be at least one contribution at 
$500,000, three or four in the $250,000 to $100,000 range, 
ten at the $50,000 level, and so forth. 
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. a number of large leadership gifts will be 
needed. There will have to be at least one contribu- 
tion at $500,000, three or four in the $250,000 to 
$100,000 range, ten at the $50,000 level, and so 
forth.” 


Can we do it? Your trustees and staff launched the Crit- 
ical Areas Program because we know we have to do it. 
We have a backlog of sites in our state where plants and 
animals and whole ecosystems are threatened with im- 
minent extinction. Our $3.1 million goal is the carefully 
budgeted cost of preserving those places—and such 
preservation is precisely why the Conservancy exists. 

Why start the Critical Areas Program now, when so 
many other non-profit organizations also have pressing 
needs? Because to delay is to acquiesce in the inexora- 
ble process that scientists call the “disappearance rate’— 
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Chapter trustee Peter Cooper surveys a Conservancy project in north- 
west Connecticut, where conservation easements will protect nearly 
1,000 acres of prime riparian habitat. Because the easements will be 
donated by the landowners, the initial cost is minimal. But to manage 
the area in perpetuity will call for an allocation from the permanent stew- 
ardship fund, a component of the Connecticut Critical Areas Program. 


CONNECTICUT CRITICAL AREAS PROGRAM 
THREE-YEAR INCOME BUDGET 
$3,100,000 


INDIVIDUALS 
$1,300,000 
(42%) 


(8%) 
FOUNDATIONS 
$250,000 


(10%) 
TRADELANDS 
$300,000 


CORPORATIONS 
$1,250,000 
(40%) 


the measurable pace at which living things are vanishing 
from the planet. A fact of life in TNC’s business is that 
positive action is always required to save species. To 
mark time even for a year is to concede more of our 
state's natural heritage to the ever present pressures of 
development. 

The Critical Areas Program will bring added benefits. 
Many of these lands are quite beautiful, some even spec- 
tacular. So while we are preserving the ecological diver- 
sity of Connecticut, we are also helping insure its contin- 
uing beauty. 


“. . . to delay is to acquiesce in the inexorable proc- 
ess that scientists call the disappearance rate—the 
measurable pace at which living things are vanish- 
ing from the planet.”’ 


'm happy to report that there is strong early interest in 
the program. Some significant gifts are coming in. Gifts 
of money, of securities, of real estate that we can sell. We 
will need much more, but we're off to a good start thanks 
to the readiness and generosity of our early donors. 

Many times in the past, we trustees and the staff have 
had the happy experience of informing fellow members 
of a need or an opportunity, and then of seeing you all 
respond with the kind of support and generosity that 
have brought the Connecticut Chapter to its present suc- 
cess. The Connecticut Critical Areas Program is just a 
larger need, a larger opportunity. | think we can all look 


forward to a larger success. 


Alexander S. Gardner 
Chairman of the Board 


TNC PRESIDENT URGES SUPPORT 
OF CRITICAL AREAS PROGRAM 


At a recent Chapter fundraising dinner in Fairfield, TNC 
President William D. Blair, Jr., said that the Critical Areas 
Program was “an extremely important undertaking for 
Connecticut. .. . | encourage all Connecticut members, 
as well as corporate supporters, to join in making this ef- 
fort succeed.” He went on, “Major contributors to the 


Connecticut Critical Areas Program will help insure that — 


the quality of life remains high in your beautiful state.” 


CONTINENTAL’S BRUCE SMART 
TO CHAIR CORPORATE GIVING 


S. Bruce Smart, Jr., Chairman and Chief Executive Of- 
ficer of Continental Group, Inc., headquartered in Stam- 
ford, has been named Co-chairman of Corporate Giving 
for the Critical Areas Program. Elected to the national 
Board of Governors in October 1981, and a member of 
the Connecticut Chapter Corporate Advisory Board, Smart 
is an active supporter of The Nature Conservancy. Conti- 
nental Group, Inc., has been a Corporate Associate of 
the Conservancy since 1977. 


S. Bruce Smart, Jr., Corporate Co-chairman of the Connecticut Critical 
Areas Program, and William D. Blair, Jr., President of The Nature 
Conservancy. Photo by George Bellerose. 


Said President Bill Blair, “We are honored to have 
earned Bruce's participation. His energy, his dedication 
and his belief in the work of the Conservancy plus his 
knowledge of Connecticut corporations are a real boost 
to the Connecticut Critical Areas Program. We are ex- 
tremely grateful to Bruce for assuming this important 
leadership position and to his wife, Edie, who serves on 
the Connecticut Chapter Board of Trustees. It is hard to 
imagine a more able and generous pair of Conservancy 
friends.” 


Sandy Erskine of the Connecticut Audubon Society pauses during her 
research work on Chimon Island to cradle two immature snowy 
egrets. Photo by G. Axelrod. 
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